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INTERVIEW WITH MR. JERRY O'CALLAGHAN 





This is a partial transcript for an interview with Jerry 
O'Callaghan, conducted on May 26, 1988, in Washington D.C., by 
Jim Muhn, Land Law Historian, and Hanson Stuart, Writer/Editor, 
both of the Bureau of Land Management Service Center. The 
beginning of this interview was not transcribed. This partial 
transcript begins midway through the interview. The transcriber 
did not differentiate between the interviewers, Hans and Jim; 
both are referred to as “interviewer.” 














INTERVIEWER: Okay, we're back now. Jerry, could you list some 
of the specific projects you remember working on during that 
time under Landstrom and Stoddard? 




















JERRY: Yes, without indicating any importance as they come to 
mind. It was already well underway when I got aboard in August 
1961, but it was this business with the exchanges with the 





Forest Service. Boundary rectification or something I think you 
could call it. And that fell in my bailiwick, and I remember a 
meeting with Art Greeley, who was the Associate Chief of the 
Forest Service, and son of William Greeley, of course, in some 
ways is the father of the Forest Service. Gifford Pinshaw is 
the grandfather. I made the point that these exchanges should 
be considered strictly on their management administrative 
features and no one organization was presumed to have more 
expertise in various functions than any other. And Greeley. 
That was my contribution to what's the work that had already 
gone on. Well, I remember we got, I've forgotten was it maybe 
something like 30 proposals? Very, very small ones. And pretty 
well chosen not to be particularly controversial either to the 
agencies concerned or maybe even the public. And seems to me, 
they were due in on January 1, 1962, and they were all in by 
January 10, 1962. And then I lost contact with things. But I 
guess they worked on that backlog for years. 






























































INTERVIEWER: Did they ever, any of them, get accepted? 





JERRY: Oh yeah, there were a few of them. Three or four or 
maybe even as many as ten over the years. Now I'm jumping ahead 





a little bit to, 
of Land Management since when? 
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Hill the next 
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him that afternoon and told him unless h 
more of his prestige 
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ld him that 


give it up. 
team's work, 


long aft 
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of Operation in Arizona now. 





from the Forest Service whose name I don't recall. There had 
been a Deputy Assistant Chief who later was Chief, not Chief but 
later Assistant Chief had been working over ther Well, he 
left the day after this all collapsed. He was the front man, 
you know, that was following through what the President wanted. 
While there were others who were following through on what the 
President didn't want. But anyway, he disappeared. But there'd 
been a professional forester over there on the team. Well, 
anyway, he and Keith were charged, and they worked here for a 
while. And then they went out to Denver. And they're the ones 
that did that staff work on the big interchange that was 
proposed. But which went no place. 
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tive Order 





after the collapse of this which seemed to me almost all but 





married the Forest Service and us except we didn't actually go 




















over to the church. But we've seen a lot come out of that, you 
know, the somewhat coordinated personnel system and this. But 
now to drop back to your topics, it started in the 








Landstrom/Stoddard era. Well, I've already mentioned the 
Classification Multiple Use Act. It's the Landstrom and 
Stoddard era. I drew the Advisory Boards. They came under 
cooperative relations and international activities in those 
days. 














INTERVIEWER: Okay. Oh, that's one of the things Landstrom 
says he did was to make the Advisory Boards more representative. 


JERRY: That is true. 
INTERVIEWER: And open them up. 
JERRY: It was far from a satisfactory arrangement, but it was 


the best one that could be made. The ranchers just hung tight 
on their system of district, the Districts electing State Board 
members and then the State Board members selecting three to go 
to the National Board. So, every state had three, two livestock 
and one wildlifer. But Karl added, I don't, I've forgotten now 
what the figures are, but anyway, six or eight other, one per 
each. We always had lots of fun on that. Maybe, I can't 
honestly say we made very much progress in the way of getting a 
real, true Advisory Board. In 1972, there was the Federal 
Advisory Board Commission, what is it, the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act. 









































INTERVIEWER: Yes. 


JERRY: Lee {**Libel(?)**} did the staff work on this. 

Excellent staff work. Again, on paper, got quite a bit done but 
I don't know. I always, the way I saw it on the Advisory Boards 
was to pick out items that were not items of current 
consideration. Important enough, as far as that goes, but 
weren't and might be overlooked. But, of course, Advisory 
Committee wanted on what was current. On the other hand, what 

















was current, you know, they could only look at one percent of 
what was current. I saw that as a way to make use out of the 
Advisory Boards which we would probably have to have had anyway. 
But it didn't work. I guess I was a visionary on that. Again, 
though, we had our own folks that wanted to use the Advisory 
Boards as sounding Boards which I guess is . There were 
some scholarly studies of Advisory Boards over toward Washington 
in connection with the preceding passage of the National Federal 
Advisory Committee Act. And there were some good academic 
models here. It's what kind of advice you want. You want 
expert advice, technical advice, or the general public advice? 
As far as that goes, the whole advisory picture in the 
government, I think, is kind of confused on that, just on that 
ground. 
































INTERVIEWER: You think studies applied in the Act so as to 
solicit true public opinion or? 


JERRY: Well, it was, the intent was there, yeah. It was 
something about all Advisory Boards have to be fairly balanced. 
They have to have open meetings. Unless maybe, I guess there 
was a way out of it. But it's a good Act if you can make it 
work. 








INTERVIEWER: Well, that's part of the challenge. We have a 
lot of different kinds of Acts. 
JERRY: Well, what really got that Act underway was Senator 


Lee Metcalf of Montana found out that there were a lot of 
industry people, I think, meeting with OMB or its predecessor, 
the Bureau of the Budget, you know. Right now, in the very 
inner of the government, no notice or anything to 
anybody else. You know, just getting up the third, the third 
position. And then a lot of it was directed at Presidential 
Commissions too. And then there were a lot of problems with 
that, administrative problems, that the Commission would 
disband. Nobody was in charge of making certain where the 
records went or anything. There were some housekeeping details 
there about, you know, preserving the records and 
recommendations and all that. It . I think Frank Gregg a 
little chaffing when he came. He had his ideas, I think. I was 
removed by that time, so he knew who he wanted to advise him. 
And I think Burford has done the same. He kind of knows who 









































wants to advise him. 


INTERVIEWER: You think that that change is maybe because they 
are now definitely political appointees? Puts them in sort of a 
different status? 














JERRY: I don't think so. If I remember the Act correctly, 
the President was bound as much as anybody that organizes a 
Presidential Commission or study and advise him. He was bound 


by that as much as anybody else. I got started, as I started to 
say, in the international work which I always found fascinating. 
It was particularly regarding the third world nations so called 
or the lesser developed nations. There were lots and lots of 
frustrations. I suppose there would be, you make twenty setups 
and then one of them would actually take off. And then its 
success could be anywhere from none to indefinite. I always 
stressed to people coming by that, because this always bothered 
me, how much of our accomplishments could you attribute to the 
technical things that you were displaying and how much of it was 
to the context area. So, I always tried to tell people that 
we'd be very happy to show them what we were doing, this and 
that. By and large, fairly proud. Also, there was a lot of 
trial and error in it. But they were the sole judges of whether 
or not it worked in there. 






























































INTERVIEWER: This international work, was that through the 
Agency for International Development? 


JERRY: A great deal of it was. 

INTERVIEWER: People would go to other countries? 
JERRY: Yes. 

INTERVIEWER: So, it was BLM people? 


JERRY: Yeah. 


INTERVIEWER: You wouldn't personally know Glen Fulcher? 


JERRY: Oh, yes. Has he been back, yeah? 


INTERVIEWER: Well, you know, we've seen him because he is 
marrying somebody on our staff in Denver. 


JERRY: What happened to his little {**basco(?)**} wife? 
INTERVIEWER: Well, she died a year ago. 

JERRY: Oh, I didn't realize that. 

INTERVIEWER: He's marrying Shirley McCullock who is on our 


staff and getting married June 5, as a matter of fact. 








JERRY: Well, tell him I think it's a great testament or 
that's a great testimony to matrimony. 





INTERVIEWER: T'll tell him. 





JERRY: Yeah. 


INTERVIEWER: That's great. 


JERRY: Well, Glen 


INTERVIEWER: He mentioned that he's been over to Africa a 
couple of times. 





JERRY: Well, if you want to get ahead of the story, I can 
tell you. 
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key people over. 
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George Gurr over as head of the Land Management Team. George 
recently retired as the PR Chief in Alaska. We did two things 
over there. Although oddly enough, National Parks fell under 
George. This was an anomaly that the Park Service. I think it 
took them a long time to get over it. But it did result ina 
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Did you ever have any trips over there? 
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his whole family. And I'm sure he didn't consult his family 
whether they wanted to come to the United States or not. He 
thought it was desirable for them to come and they came. To 
back up a little bit, there were some institutional blocks on 
the international activities. Back up a little. Stoddard was 
very keen on the international activities. But on the other 
hand, he kind of wanted us to solve all the things that AID 














hadn't solved. 
ever had before. 
That's what got me off on Saudi Arabia. 
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because there was, they grind very slowly if they grind at all. 
But finally, about, I don't know, eight or ten months, I decided 
well, hell, they've just said that to make us feel good, you 
know, but. If I didn't get a call from the Bureau of 
Reclamation. They had a project description, and it was our 
project, see. It had gotten tossed into the bundle someplace. 
Well, I got the process back. Finally, two Vietnamese showed up 
over here and what they were were Vietnamese Army officers who 
had done, I guess, their turn in combat and had been to 
the civil service. And I think {**Lee Lytle**} had worked out 
a, you know, an itinerary and a course for them. We had them 
six weeks. They got to Portland and some way they got to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in Portland, and the Indians rebelled. 
I've forgotten now what it was but well, they came and asked a 
million questions about, you know, how can you trust the 
American government with what it's done to us red men sort of 
questions or something. That scared the hell out of them. Of 
course, you know, they're, well, they're just not used to our 
wild and wooly ways of doing things. They got so scared that 
they asked to go back about a week or two weeks ahead of time. 
But, you know, they got back there just in time for the 










































































collapse. So, it just kind of showed you you couldn't win in 
this sort of thing. We did do, I think, some good work with the 
Alaska Pipeline. It was somewhat coincidental with Nixon 


owl 


Signing that Environmental Protection Agreement with whoever was 
President of the Soviet Union. Well, anyway, we got into that. 























INTERVIEWER: That was a Wildlife Protection Agreement? 

JERRY: No, environmental. 

INTERVIEWER: Okay. 

JERRY: It was probably a wildlife subject in it. Well, I had 
a topflight fellow working for me, an old timer, named Harold 
Jorgenson, Jorgy. So, I put him on the mission. Ron Coleman 





worked on some of it out in the Service Center and man named 
Calhoun, does any of those names mean anything? 





INTERVIEWER: Ron Coleman does. Yeah, I know him. 


JERRY: Yeah, well, he's science advisor. Well, he was kind 
of doing this with his left hand, setting up itineraries for 
these teams. They were very interested in surface mining for 
one thing. And we were interested in permafrost type thing. 

And I remember the interpreter we hired through the State 
Department. Or I guess the State Department hired him. He was 
a fellow whose parents had come from Russia after World War II 
and he had a PhD. in something from Johns Hopkins, political 
science, or something. Seemed a very capable fellow. But he 
was explaining to me in a closeout that the difference between 
us and the Russians. They were very interested, but they 
thought we had special equipment for this surface mining. But I 
take in part from what our people told me was that, you know, 
our guys that worked those big bulldozers and something just 
have a feel for that machinery. And they can do it. But in 
Russia, they tend to, they're highly theoretical, you know. All 
what we call natural resources administration starts in the 
various academies of science, the national plus the republics 
that there are in the Soviet Union. And highly theoretical and 
what the scientists put together seemingly doesn't get down to 
the peasant boards that use the equipment. So, they were 
interested and didn't quite understand how we were using the 
standard earth moving equipment. I've lost track of the 
particulars if I ever knew them. But some way or another, 
through our studies, the various permafrost studies, building 
those cities in Siberia and building the pipelines, there was a 
contribution to the Alaska Pipeline. On the other hand, Arnold 
Petty one day asked me what the authority for all this was and I 
told him there wasn't any. 









































































































































INTERVIEWER: Did you continue the program after that? 


JERRY: Oh, I kind of wondered. I thought there's no point in 
kidding around. Oh, Arnold says, that's all right. He says if 
we ever get audited, I'll bill the Department of State. So, you 
could see how his mind worked. That's all you had to have. You 
spent money, you had a bill outstanding. Old Arnold could be an 
obstructionist when he wanted to be, but he could move around 
things when he wanted to too. 














INTERVIEWER: That's interesting. 





JERRY: I know I had one or two. But those were to kind of 
illustrate some of the frustrations. But I always, I thought it 
was important work that should be done. And took a certain 
interest in doing it. 














INTERVIEWER: Another, oh 1970 type question. It wasn't right 
under you, but NEPA [National Environmental Protection Act] sure 
had a lot to do with changing the way the Bureau operates. 








JERRY: Oh, yeah. 


INTERVIEWER: And I wonder if the new regulations and all the 
mitigation affected. Probably not because you were in 
cooperative relations then. 














JERRY: Yeah, it didn't seem. Yeah, there did because ther 
were a lot of. NEPA was one of a certain kind of law that we 
began to get. These governmentwide laws. And this, in part, 


was what changed our whole relationship with constituencies. 
Before NEPA and before the federal land policy, whatever it was. 
Well, that's two, federal land. 














INTERVIEWER: FLPMA [Federal Land Policy and Management Act] 


JERRY: Yeah. No, I'm talking about a different class of 
laws. NEPA is probably the best example of it. 











INTERVIEWER: Governmentwide. 


JERRY: But governmentwide. But before them, anything that 
any government bureau could put together with its clientele 
usually went. But then we suddenly had these governmentwide 
laws providing public participation and the reforms of 
cooperation. 














INTERVIEWER: That's a good point. 
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INTERVIEWER: Yeah, they said, we're already taking care of the 
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consequence. That, I don't think is true. 

INTERVIEWER: You mean FLPMA? 

JERRY: Well, no, multiple use. Well, there's an element of 
truth to it. It does sound good. But by definition, it 
presupposes that there's not going to be any optimum use of 
anything because the focus is on combination of uses. So, you 
might say everybody starts out a loser right away. There's 
another element in it, I think. I've come to realize that 
people's feelings about land and land use are very, very close 


with the same kind of feelings that people have about religion. 
And to be told that you have to, let's say cattle grazing has to 
be reduced X percent and there's an economic factor there that's 

But I think the reaction, probably subconscious, is 
that there's something, these people are saying we immoral. 
Cattle grazing is immoral. 




















INTERVIEWER: And land management. 
to somehow take these into account 


In BLM, land management has 
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JERRY: Yeah. 


INTERVIEWER: It's sort of a power feeling associated in 
dealing with. 


JERRY: Yeah, and you can reverse it. Oh, I'm trying to get. 
Well, you know, well look at Alaska under the, you know, the 
1980 Alaska. It just bugs the hell out of the mining crowd that 
those wildlife refuges and things. You know it'll probably take 
two generations to find out what the mineral potential is on the 
lands that are open for mineral exploration. But the fact that 
they've precluded for some certain areas, they consider it a 
moral judgement against them. Understand, I'm promulgating one 
of my own views here. 





























INTERVIEWER: That's what we want. 


JERRY: 
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JERRY: Yeah. 
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of course, 


I want to get back to that. 
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Our political 





th pragmatic questions. As 
I never talked 
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time around her 
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is heresy I suppose you could you 


that 
out to 


You were saying 





have expanded the goal of 


JERRY: Well, he made quite a change in the planning 
regulations. I have to say I really don't know what they are. 
But I've talked to the guys, too, and they've told me. It's 
just that it really hasn't registered on me. We had this sort 
of open ended optimum, you know, Bob Jones' system of set down 
the optimum use of any one and get that down. And then you 
begin to, you know, file away the optimum. To get the fit, to 
make sure the combination. Greg had strong feelings about that, 
and he reorganized the planning system. That part is out. 
































INTERVIEWER: And part of it was FLPMA too, I guess. That 
FLPMA mandated certain things. 


JERRY: Well, now, this is the point in this National Wildlife 
Federation suit. And I haven't pursued this, but FLPMA says 
something about retention or transferrables will result from a 
land use planning system. 

















INTERVIEWER: Yeah, it has to be. 


JERRY: In the legislative history, there's a paragraph or so 
that recognizes that the Bureau of Land Management did have a 
land use planning system. And I have read the language to mean 
that that was approval with the land use planning system the 
Bureau had met the requirements of the law. But if I understand 
this National Wildlife Federation decision, the court said it 
doesn't. Well, I haven't pursued it enough to. 


















































INTERVIEWER: I think they're saying the Bureau did not follow 
its own regulations for planning in terms of public 
participation, you know, notifying the public of proposed 
changes in classification. There were certain notification 
requirements. 

















JERRY: Yeah. Well, I have always maintained that you had to 
go by the book, not of any slavish devotion to the book but as a 
manner of pure expedience. Dealing with Congress, for instance. 
If somebody comes to a member of Congress with a long story on 
the substance of things, you don't really remember the Congress 




















and his staff even if they have time. {**Art for the travel 











master?** } that sort of thing. Just go up there and tell them 
they're railroading us on this deal. Don't have to know a damn 
thing about the substance, really don't have to know anything. 











all the have to do is say it looks like you're railroading these 
people and we don't want you to railroad our people. Stop it. 
You started playing around with short cuts, legal or customary 
or something, you're just borrowing trouble. Ask Glen Fulcher 
if he remembers the Section 15 Regs. 

















INTERVIEWER: From timber grazing? 

JERRY: Yeah. 

INTERVIEWER: Okay. 

JERRY: I made him and George leave. They were going to take 





some Regs, routine on controversial changes of Regulations which 
were not {**non-verbal?** } 


INTERVIEWER: My God. I'm going to see him a week from Sunday 
at his wedding. 















































JERRY: He may not remember this. 

INTERVIEWER: No, I don't think I'll. 

JERRY: But it took a year. And I guess that's about what it 
would take to go through the regular drill. They went in and I 
don't know that there's been a word heard about them since. I 
don't know whether they're being enforced but this was to 
presumably bring the Section 15 up to the regular permitted 
sections, same standards. I doubt that they actually have. But 
nonetheless, I knew that we'd get caught off base like that. It 
just ended up in a dog fight. 
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INTERVIEWER: Yeah, well, you know, it's kind of neat the Dana 
and Fairfax book went in to have the Forest Service for the 
1960's used to be a technical agency and everybody trusted them 
because they were the technicians, and they went ahead and 
managed. And the big change in the ’60's and ’70's is the 
public no longer accepts that and they challenged the 
availability of th xpertise of "Forest Service and BLM." But 
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But sound reasonable about it. And always maybe kind of hold 
out, you know, this is the way things are today but if something 
changes, why. Writing letters to the Secretary, that's what 
you've always got to hold. He isn't going to give away his 
authority, cave in. At least, in theory. But he can't ever say 
that it's always going to be this way. You find out something 
new and tell me something I don't know, well, we'll have to 
rethink this. So, lean to that kind of view. There is that. 
But when I talk about the political process, I'm not talking 
about the partisan process. 

INTERVIEWER: Oh, no. 

JERRY: But on the other hand, I think some real good politics 
is good administration too. And some politicals might be well 
advised if that kind of followed that. And a lot of them do 
sometimes when they pretend that they're not. And sometimes you 
have to help them a little bit, you know, get off the hook with 


their constituents. 


Figure out a way to do it. 
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INTERVIEWER: There's a classic kind of feeling in the Bureau 
to do it my way, type thing. Any suggestions on how to get 
people to read the manuals? 
JERRY: Well, this may be off the point a little bit. But I 
kind of discovered that people like oral instructions. Aren't 
they doing the manual now on video tape or something? 























INTERVIEWER: We do some video tapes to encourage people to 
read the manuals. For example, on the Records Management 
Division, we talk about the different manual sections that deal 
with filing operations which give you complete instructions 
you're in disaster recovery. It's a handbook. We're trying to 
remind people that this is there, and this is highlights of what 
the manual has. And we've done that for other subject, but you 
know there's so many manuals, we haven't made much of a dent. 











JERRY: Well, just in my sliver of things, I came to find out 
that there are lots of intelligent people, I think, who don't 









































really read very well. And this discovery came to me in this 
way. I'd get calls from the field and saying you're the guy who 
wrote this manual or you're the guy that sent it out. And I'd 
say well, what kind of problem? And I always had the manual, at 
least the division of one, or the division right there. So, I'd 
say, well, tell me about it and they'd tell me. And in the 








meantime, I'd be flipping the page. And so, well, I'd say, what 
is it now that's bothering you. And they'd read me the 
language. Now, I'm exaggerating this a little bit but 
nevertheless, basically I'd read it back to them. And I Say, 
well, no this means. I'd fill in a little bit and tell them 
what the context was. Oh, they said, oh, that's what it means. 
Well, I didn't understand that. But it finally tumbled on me 
that what they liked and what gave them assurance was hearing a 
voice. And I have come to think that there's a lot distinction 
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between oral and written communications. And it's not 
necessarily a function of intelligence, either. I suppose it 
might be a different form of intelligence but it's not that 
somebody who reads very well is intelligent, per se, and 
somebody doesn't read is unintelligent, per se. But you get 





down to this institutional business of running even a small 
outfit, 3,000, 10,000 people spread from here to where? 
Fairbanks or Point Barrow? 








INTERVIEWER: Do we still have somebody in Point Barrow? 





JERRY: Well, you can't talk to them all time, all of them. 
And there's a lot of trouble caused too, I think, by overuse of 
the telephon 

















INTERVIEWER: And we're just developing things like videos but 
they're not in wide enough distribution. For some reason, 
conference calls, you know, teleconferences or you know, the 
visual teleconferences haven't taken off yet. People prefer 
meeting in person than this video teleconferences. 

















JERRY: Well, that would be a new world to me. 


INTERVIEWER: Yeah. 


JERRY: But I've gotten up from lots of meetings and a half an 
hour later couldn't tell you what in the hell had been decided 
if it had been decided. Late in life I learned, one of my 
friends is a military historian quoted Beetle Smith, you know, 
was Eisenhower's Chief of Staff in Europe. But before that, I 
guess he'd been Secretary of the Army General Staff here in 
Washington. Well, he explained one day, he says, the general 
staff has decided what the Secretary of the General Staff has 
decided. Cause he wrote the minutes. But there's, well, you 
guys are communicators and writers, so you know the real problem 
is communication. 


























INTERVIEWER: Well, we're going try to do other things with the 
book. 
JERRY: This is back on cooperative agreements. I saw an 





opportunity to try to develop a form because a lot of the 
agreements I was seeing coming into the field were notes, typed 
up notes, really. So, I conducted what I thought was a very 
interesting experiment. I would take actual agreements and 
rewrite them in outline form. The first benefit got rid of 
about 50 percent of the words. Secondly, particularly by having 
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